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In 79 A.D. the volcanic eruption of Mt. Vesuvius occurred and 
destroyed the region around the bay of Naples in Italy. Most 
people escaped, and luckily the ancient Roman villas that 
were affected by Mt. Vesuvius were preserved due to layers 
of volcanic ash and lava that covered them. In the 19" century, 
the German scholar, August Mau, assigned four chronological 
styles to characterize the preserved Roman wall paintings 
found in these villas. These styles, however, are problematic 
for several reasons, which I will discuss at the end of this post. 
It's important to mention that Roman wall painters employed 


the fresco technique, which means that paint was applied to 





wet plaster (which covered the concrete walls) so that when it 
dries it becomes almost a part of the wall. 

The first style 

(also called the “Masonry Style” and the “Incrustation Style”) of Roman wall painting, the 
walls are painted to seem as though they are 
covered with colorful stones, especially marble 
slabs and masonry blocks. Such stones were 
typically seen in more upper class homes. Thus, this 
style means to project the wealth of the villa owner. 
The first style accentuates the flatness of the wall 
with panels that imitate imported, and therefore 
expensive, stone. This emphasis on flatness 


changes drastically in the second style. The 





example image that | show is from the Samnite Villa 
from Herculaneum. This wonderfully preserved wall painting shows the different colored 


blocks. 


The second style 
(also called the “IIlusionistic Style” and the “Architectural 


Style”) replaces the reproduction of stone blocks with 
landscape scenes. Wall paintings of the second style 
creates the illusion of a three dimensional space from 
what is actually a two dimensional space. The style 
opens the wall by portraying windows and porticos 
(which are essentially roofs supported by columns, 
almost like a porch) which guide the viewer's eye towards 
imaginary scenes that were usually framed by painted 
columns and other architectural elements. So the space 


transcends the room using several perspective devices. 





idyllic landscape paintings of the second style usually 
have sacred buildings and figures. Some scenes also feature events that stem from 
Hellenistic myth and theater. For example, the painting on the cubiculum (or bedroom) 
walls of the villa of Publius Fannius Synistor (now in the Met Museum) from Boscoreale 
contains Greek theater masks. The cubiculum walls have these architectural elements 
(columns and porticos) which frame architectural vistas. There is also an enormous villa 
painted on the walls, creating the impression that the viewer is in an expensive and 
elaborate villa and looking out to another through this wall painting. In this sense, this wall 
painting also functions to show the wealth of the villa owner, P.F. Synistor. However, the 
wall paintings also show the sophistication of the villa owner because of the references 
to ancient Greece. The Romans considered Greece a model society and so they had as 
many references to Hellenistic Greece in their villas (which is something they could not 
do in the more conservative Roman houses in the city.) The painting and sculpture that 
was modeled after Greek stylistic elements and traditions would afford the owner with the 
Opportunity to speak about Greece and show his knowledge, therefore communicating 


his sophistication. 


The third style 
(Also called the “Ornate Style” and the 


“Ornamental Style”) limits pictorial illusion 
in order to create framed images where 
the framing is actually painted on. The 
overall appearance is flat in contrast to 


the three dimensional space created in 
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the second style. The third style closes up 


the walls making a sort of picture gallery 


effect. The third style also abandons the a a pu 
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second style’s realistic architectural 
elements and open vistas. The architecture that is shown in the paintings of the third style 
is now slender, fine, and unrealistic. In some third style paintings, elongated candelebrae 
(or decorative candlesticks that look like columns) replaces the second style’s painted 
columns. The image that | show here is a wall painting from the tablinum (which is a room 
typically across from the entrance and beside the atrium) of the villa of Marcus Lucretius 
Fronto from Pompeii. Notice in the painting the very thin and unrealistic columns that 
frame the central image. These columns also can be seen in the upper portion of the 
painting. 

The fourth style 

Incorporates elements from earlier 
styles. The architecture in fourth style 
wall paintings is more realistic and the 
wall has a tendency to open up like the 
second style although not as much. 
Deriving from the third style, fourth 
style paintings have an almost portable 


quality about them. They frequently 





have aediculae (or a small Roman 
shrine) and tapestries painted using the art technique of tromp-lľ'oeil, which means that a 


three dimensional space is imitated. But something that is only seen in the fourth style is 


the imitation of stage backgrounds. My example image is from the triclinium (or dining 
room) of the House of the Vettii in Pompeii. Notice how the staged mythological scenes 
are painted in such a way that makes it seem like a picture gallery. Also, notice the 
architectural structure to the left and right of the central images on the two walls that are 
shown. These structures are realistic and frame a view into a space that extends beyond 
the wall, much like the second style. 

| did not mention in my description of each style that August Mau (the German scholar, 
remember him?) also assigned dates to each of these styles. This Is really tricky because 
in actuality all we really know is that all of the remaining wall paintings were done before 
79 A.D. Also, although | showed examples that fit the description of each style to make it 
clear, there are so many paintings that have elements from each style that cannot really 
be placed in any one time period. However, what August Mau did was make it a lot easier 
for people to discuss and categorize wall paintings. Although the dates are pretty much 
bunk, some wall paintings (like those shown) do follow many of the criteria for Mau’s 


Styles. 


